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I feel quite challenged this morning -- challenged by the fact that this paper finds 
itself being presented in the context of a session dealing with psychological 
approaches to religion. I suspect that it is the word “ecstasy” in my title which has 
placed me in such illustrious company. It is, however, a challenge which I 
welcome, and one which has been the source of some significant refocusing on my 


part. 


Let me therefore deal with the guilty word right from the start. I use it in a very 
ancient way -- as ancient, in fact, as the Greeks: ekstasis or mad frenzy, the 
Dionysian way. It is the figure of the mad god that I wish to invoke, because I 
believe he speaks as much to religion today as he does to politics. In his classic 1965 
study of the myth and cult of Dionysus, Walter Otto remarked that the arrival of 
Dionysus brings about radical, fundamental transformation -- not of a gentle nature, 
but as that of a primeval force: change as the source of both destruction and creative 


uncertainty. The mad god maintains the delicate equilibrium between both forces. 


In my abstract, I refer to the theme of ecstasy, in its religious and patriotic guises, as 
constituting the backdrop for my discussion. My premise is really quite simple. I 
would argue that the presence of Dionysus can still be felt today, in a myriad of ways, 
but perhaps nowhere more keenly than in the gush of patriotic fervour. It may be a 
highly contained, orchestrated presence, but the frenzy is always on the verge of 
breaking through. The ecstasy is indeed real, both on the cultural level and in the 


psyche of the individual. 


There is a strong echo of Durkheim in such an approach. His notion of effervescent 
social environments -- ecstatic social moments -- is most apt in this context. In the 


classic Durkheimian view, of course, such effervescence contains the origin of what 
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is religious. As has often been noted, the patriotic can partake of the religious in 


many ways, some obvious and others less so. 


I use the ecstasy of Dionysus and the effervescence of Durkheim as my points of 
reference -- not as two disparate themes, but as two ways of understanding the same 
phenomenon. This phenomenon is a feast, a particularly apt moment of social 
ecstasy. My subject matter is June 24th -- la Saint-Jean-Baptiste or la Féte nationale — 
and some recent celebrations of this holiday in Montréal. I propose to dwell on two 
specific parts of these celebrations: the Catholic mass, in particular the messages 


contained in the homily pronounced by the Archbisop of Montréal, and the parade. 


I should like to begin by presenting a cursory overview of the development of la 
Féte de la Saint-Jean in Québec, with a particular focus on the types of nationalism 
with which it has been associated. This development can be divided into three 
general periods. I shall limit myself to the formal or institutionalized feast. June 
24th has origins which, by virtue of their association with the summer solstice, 


literally reach back into the mists of time. 


The first such period, from 1834 to 1837, is explicitly political. It is associated with 
the crisis of representative government in Lower Canada and the efforts of les 
Patriotes to import liberal, republican ideas into what was essentially a society in 
transition. It was Ludger Duvernay, journalist and Patriotes sympathizer, who was 
responsible for choosing Saint John the Baptist as Patron of French Canada and who 


organized the first banquet which became the leitmotif of the celebrations. During 
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this time, the feast was not blatantly religious. One could say that this was an 
attempt by an emerging national bourgeoisie to define the contours of an undefined 


nationalism by the appropriation of a religious symbol. 


With the defeat of the Patriotes and the ascendany of the Catholic Church as the real 
powerbroker in French Canada, the second long period, from 1843 (which is when 
the feast was revived) to the late 1950s, is characterized by a broader social theme: 
that of clerical domination. This is the time of the grand parades in the streets of 
Montréal, with colourful floats extolling the divinely-ordained symbiosis of 
language, culture and religion. The figure of the Baptist assumes centre stage, 
invariably in the shape of a young, curly-haired boy accompanied by a lamb. This is 
the time of a nationalism heavily defined by a clerical elite, and having as its 
reference points Rome rather than Québec, and a conservative heaven rather than a 


liberal hell. 


The Quiet Revolution of the 1960s ushers in the third period. This is the time of the 
emergence of the state as the prime agent of social and political development, the 
evacuation of the Church from positions of influence in the social welfare and 
educational spheres, and the rise of an aggressive, highly-politicized nationalism 
which is blatantly secular in its inspiration. Celebrations of the Feast shift from 
massive religious displays to more amorphous manifestations of the Québécois 
identity. When the Parti Québécois, in the late 1970s, officially makes the break with 
the past by re-naming June 24th la Féte nationale, the religious element takes a long 


overdue exit. Or is it really so? 
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I ask the question because it would be naive and somewhat short-sighted to assume 
the disappearance of the religious simply because the form and even the symbolism 
are secular in appearance. Appearances can be deceiving. I would submit that there 
is a clear persistence of the religious in three ways. First, in the way I referred to 
earlier: as a type of effervescence or ecstasy, specifically of the patriotic type. Second, 
in the highly formalized symbolism and imagery of the parade. And third, in an 
event which is itself explicitly Catholic, but which bridges the gap between religion 


and nationalism: the mass celebrating the birth of the Baptist. 


From a liturgical point of view, this mass is substantially no different from any other 
Catholic mass. It differs in some ritual components which serve to highlight the 
particular flavour of the feast: a torchlight procession and the use of fire at various 
points throughout the celebration, liturgical dance, sacred music composed 
specifically for the occasion, and the blessing and distribution of le pain bénit, an old 
custom dating back to New France. Interestingly enough, a significant portion of 
those in attendance are members of the Montréal Haitian community, a sign of how 


much things have changed in terms of “la réalité québécoise”. 


In the heyday of clerical domination in Québec, the sermon which was pronounced 
by the archbishop on this day was very significant in terms of how the Catholic 
Church defined and interpreted French Canadian nationalism. The Montréal 


archbishop still presides over the mass. But what message is now being conveyed? 


The message is twofold: that of political neutrality, and that of the need to question 
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the secular values of contemporary Québec society. In his 1990 homily, for example, 
following the defeat of the Meech Lake agreement, Monseigneur Turcotte stated the 
following: “Célébrer la Saint-Jean au Québec de 1990 ne peut certes faire abstraction 
de données politiques qui sont présentes 4 la pensée de chacun.” He pursued: “II 
n’appartient pas a l’Eglise de prendre option pour telle forme de gouvernement, 
pour telle mesure constitutionnelle, aussi longtemps que sont respectés....les droits 
fondamentaux des personnes et des groupes.” He then goes on to echo the neutral 
stance adopted by the Québec hierarchy at the time of the 1980 referendum, stressing 


the right to collective self-determination. 


It is also interesting to note what the Archbishop has to say about the relevance of 
John the Baptist to the political context. After describing him as “....le guide qui 
(plus que jamais) peut éclairer notre histoire présente et notre destinée future,” he 
states: “Le Prophéte au verbe fort que nous honorons comme notre guide n’aurait 
assurément rien a dire sur le Lac Meech....Sans minimiser l’importance des enjeux 
politiques actuels pour l’avenir de notre peuple, je considére que ce sont les enjeux 
moraux et spirituels de l'heure qui détermineront davantage cet avenir.” These 
challenges, which are the same as those denounced by the Baptist, are materialism, 
poverty, individualism, violence, moral decay and religious indifference. Sermons 


since then have been essentially variations on the same theme. 


Certainly, with the demise of Roman Catholicism as a defining component of 
Québec nationalism, this mass no longer carries the weight it once did. But it is the 


one remnant of religiosity in an otherwise blatantly secularized feast. And in terms 
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of symbolism, the same process of transfer still takes place. John the Baptist is used 
by a religious elite as a kind of totemic figure embodying the character of the tribe -- 
whether the tribe as it is, or the tribe as it should be. Whether anyone still listens to 


this elite is, of course, another matter. 


A link is made between the mass on the 24th and the broader festivities marking the 
day. Following the celebration, a type of féte populaire, consisting of dancing 
animated by a group of traditional Québécois folk dancers, is held in the street just 
outside the church. This is reminiscent of the old custom of socializing “sur le 
perron de l’église.” Of equal significance is the fact that the folk dancers are the same 
as those who provided ritual assistance for the earlier liturgy. Can the religious and 


the secular be said to be coextensive, at least as concerns their acolytes? 


The parade provides a second instance where the religious can be perceived. It has 
been recently revived. After a hiatus of some twenty years, due in large measure to 
the rioting associated with the parades of 1968 and 1969, it was brought back on a 
small-scale in the late 1980s, and then made a full comeback in 1990, coincidently at 
the time of the defeat of the Meech Lake agreement. For over one hundred years, 
the annual parade was a central focus for the display and symbolic representation of 
French Canadian nationalism, whether in the form of historical tableaux or the 
personification, in imagery, of so-called national values and accomplishments. And 


of course, there was always the last float bearing the puerile Baptist and his lamb. 


I should like to focus on the parade of 1990, for two reasons. First, because of the 
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very special political context within which it took place; and second, because of the 
rather unique symbolism associated with it. One must keep in mind that a parade 
-- any parade -- is essentially a culture on display: a sort of big picture book which 
allows one to read how a culture or a society views itself, and how it wishes to 
present itself to others. In this sense, the visual hints which the parade gives, 


whether blatant or hidden, are of paramount importance. 


A columnist from the Montréal daily Le Devoir had this to say about the 1990 
parade: “Quand la carcasse famélique d’un grotesque animal s’est profilée a 
horizon tirée par une bande d’enfants bouclés en costumes zébrés ou en peaux de 
moutons, j’ai failli démissionner sur le champ. Les animateurs a la télé avaient 
beau rivaliser d’explications sur la symbolique tordue de cette allégorie soi-disant 
comique, je ne la trouvais pas dréle. Méme que je la trouvais franchement de 
mauvais got.” A rather severe judgement, one would say. But what exactly was 
this “grotesque animal,” and what did it represent in terms of a continuity or a break 


with imagery from past parades? 


The animal in question was a highly stylized lamb -- a sort of mouton de Troie or 
Trojan Lamb -- which headed up the parade, and from whose insides came children 
representing various cultural communities, some of whom were clothed in 
lambskin, evocative of the clothing worn by John the Baptist in the wilderness. The 
children also sported headgear representing floats from more traditional parades. 
Other floats in the 1990 parade dealt with the themes of the changing role of 


women, education, business, the environment, agriculture, unions and hydro- 
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electric power. The last float was simply the Québec flag, the fleur de lisé, with the 


theme of Québec in the world. 


Quite apart from the question of the appropriateness of a Trojan Lamb and its 
mythical association with betrayal, we are dealing here with a process of symbolic 
reversal. The image of the lamb comes first in the parade, rather than last. In itself, 
this is quite significant. It stands on its own by virtue of its gigantic size, and it is 
totally disassociated from any figure of John the Baptist. As a matter of fact, he is 
totally absent; the only reference to him is through the clothing worn by the 
children. In traditional iconography, the lamb represents Jesus Christ, the Lamb of 
God, but the image has also been applied to French Canada, sometimes in a rather 
derogatory fashion. Now this larger-than-life lamb appears as a symbol of pride -- 
the centrepiece of the parade -- and from its womb come forth children, but 
children who represent a future multicultural Québec. And what comes last, at the 
traditional place of honour? Certainly not the Baptist. Rather, it is the Québec flag 


which stands in his stead. 


The symbolic reversal operates on many levels. The lamb is big, not small. It 
replaces the Baptist as the dominant symbol. It is first, not last. Rather than being 
presented as the symbol of dumb passivity, it gives birth to the future: a clear image 
of fertility and hope. The Baptist, insofar as he is alluded to by the clothing of some 
of the children, is now a subservient symbol, almost negligible. And the Québec 
flag, the unambiguous symbol of a secular nationalism, comes where the Baptist 


once was. The profane has usurped the sacred. Even more, the nature of the parade 
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itself is transformed. From having been mostly a visual experience, it becomes 
participatory. At the end of the 1990 parade, in large part because of the post-Meech 
Lake context, several thousand people took to the street behind the last float. The 


mood was clearly effervescent, to return to our original theme. 


The parade does not constitute, in and of itself, a disparate piece of the celebrations. 
It could be argued that it is continued or prolonged in the big open-air show or 
spectacle held in the evening. It is certainly here, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
that the patriotic or nationalist fever reaches its pitch. The 1990 show, held under 
the theme of “Aux portes du pays,” picked up very explicitly on the political mood 
of the period when Québec actor Jean Duceppe declared: “L’avenir du Québec ne 
sera pas décidé a Terre-Neuve, au Manitoba ou ailleurs.” The crowd rose to the 


occasion, in a crescendo of abandonment. 


The French sociologist of religion Frangois-André Isambert, in his study of popular 


religion and the feast, states: “On peut suivre pas a pas la construction du type idéal 


de la féte, en commencant par Durkheim et les Formes élémentaires, qui fait, du 
rassemblement massif générateur d’exaltation, le fait privilégié par lequel la société 
percoit de facon intense, mais confuse, sa puissance sur les individus (....) le chaos de 
la féte est reconstitution symbolique du chaos primitif. Ce recours au temps originel 
donne a la féte toute sa puissance de renouvellement. Ainsi, plus profondément, 
elle est recours au sacré, comme source de toute vie, ce qui en fait, 4 proprement 
parler un temps sacré.” In these passages, Isambert clearly makes the link with 


Durkheim, and he delineates the symbolic role of the feast in terms of the manner 
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in which it portrays the sacred in its original, chaotic sense. Dionysus once again 


rears his head. 


I mentioned at the beginning that a feast is a particularly significant moment of 
social efferevescence or ecstasy. As a matter of fact, Durkheim argues that it is the 
only such moment: the time when religious feeling is born. Such a feeling comes 
about, in the psyche of its participants, when the social ritual is so overwhelming as 
to awaken a feeling of ultimate power, this power being society itself. What is sacred 
is therefore intensely and radically social. Durkheim, as we all know, was interested 
in uncovering the origins of religion, and he looked for that to what he perceived as 
the most “primitive” or pristine form of culture: that of aboriginal Australia. We 
should therefore be careful about simplistic parallels with other forms of cultural 


expression. 


But at a deeper level -- and it is here that Isambert is particularly incisive -- a feast is 
a fundamental human activity which can be said to cut across all cultures and all 
times. By this very fact, it possesses certain generic qualities, regardless of the forms 
it may assume. For Isambert, these qualities are threefold: social power (in line 
with Durkheim’s thinking on the matter), symbolic re-enactment of primeval time, 


and a reference to and a partaking of the sacred. 


These three elements can be said to be present in the Saint-Jean celebrations. The 
first -- social power -- is embodied, I submit, in the overt messages of nationalism or 


patriotism carried by the feast. The feelings engendered in the participants by the 
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omnipresence of these messages can be quite dramatic. I do not wish to suggest here 
that nationalism is a sort of religion-in-disguise, though it would be wrong to ignore 
certain striking similarities. Rather, I am referring to the level of receptivity to the 
power on display on the part of those partaking in the celebrations. By virtue of the 
fact that this power is intense and that it appears -- and here I use the word quite 
intentionally -- as such an overwhelming reality, can the line between what is 
political or social and what is sacred or religious be so fine as to be almost negligible? 
The second -- the symbolic re-enactment of primeval time -- strikes me as being best 
reflected in the multitude of images and references to the past which are carried in 
such manifestations as the parade and the spectacle de la Saint-Jean. In this case, 
primeval time is historical time, but mythical in its implications. The third -- a 
reference to and a partaking of the sacred -- comes through most clearly in the mass 
on June 24th and in the official references to the Baptist as a model of collective 
identity. This is the sacred in its most limited, institutionalized sense. In its broader 
dimensions, it is evident in the parade once again, particularly in its symbols and 
the transformations these have undergone. We therefore come full circle to 


Durkheim: the social is the religious is the social. 


The word “ecstasy” is a loaded term. Oxford defines it as “an overwhelming feeling 
of joy or rapture....an emotional or religious frenzy or trancelike state.” I would not 
want to suggest that the patriotic fervour demonstrated during the Saint-Jean 
celebrations -- even in spite of the stupendous amounts of beer consumed -- is 
exactly like the mad Dionysian abandonment described by Euripides in his Bacchae. 


Nor do I want to contribute further to the somewhat erroneous perception of these 
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Dionysian festivities as totally devoid of rational behaviour, since the figure of the 
god is so easily associated in popular imagination with totally irrational conduct. 
There is always a tinge of the irrational in crowd behaviour, particularly when 


notions of “the nation” or “the country” are invoked. 


If there is one important principle or idea which the figure of Dionysus embodies, it 
is that of the delicate balance between the purely emotional and the purely rational, 
and how sometimes it is necessary to live excessively in order to reclaim our full 

humanity. What is operative at the level of the individual psyche, I would submit, 


is also the case for the collectivity. Dionysus is an archetype. 


And that, in essence, is what I have tried to claim in this paper: that the religious, in 
its precarious, highly nuanced balancing act between the irrational and the rational, 
between the sacred and the profane to use the old terminology, keeps rearing its 
head, even in the most secular of contexts. The Saint-Jean celebrations in Québec 
have been, and continue to be, a source of some fairly “overwhelming feelings of 


joy and rapture.” 


